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WEALTH: OF WHAT DOES IT CONSIST? 


1. WrirTiNG of the wealth of nations, Adam Smith clearly showed 
his high appreciation of the importance of the moral and men- 
tal elements. Rejecting the views thus presented, his Ricardo- 
Malthusian successors have assured their readers that their—so- 
called—science limited itself, and necessarily, to an exhibition of 
the causes affecting the production, distribution, and consumption 
of material wealth alone, the economist allowing “neither sympa- 
thy with indigence nor disgust at profuSion or avarice—neither rev- 
erence for existing institutions nor detestation of existing abuses— 
to deter him from stating what he believed to be the facts, or from 
drawing from them what appeared to him to be the legitimate 
conclusions.” Mean and narrow as is the pretended science thus 
described by one of the most distinguished of British economists, 
we find it still further narrowed by Mr. J. 8. Mill when advising 
his readers that “the greater part in value of the wealth now 
existing in England has been produced by human hands within 
the past twelve months,” thus excluding from consideration not 
only the moral and mental elements, but also the accumulated 
wealth of ages now existing in the form of farms, parks, roads, 
canals, viaducts, bridges, mines, mills, galleries, museums, and 
buildings, public and private, the money value of such accumula- 
tions counting by thousands of millions of pounds! Following 
closely in his footsteps, journalists—foreign and domestic—fondly 
speak of raisers of corn and cotton, miners of coal and smelters 
of ores, spinners and weavers of wool and cotton, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and the like, as being the “ producers of wealth,” thus 
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wholly rejecting the claims to consideration of men like Watt and 
Stephenson, Morse and Henry, Liebig, Farraday, and thousands 
of others to whom the world stands most of all indebted for the 
wonderful growth of wealth and power that marks the period in 
which we live. 

Of all economical terms there is none that is just now more 
frequently both used and abused than is the apparently very 
simple one to which the reader’s attention has here been called. 
Of all, there is none of greater real breadth; yet, of all, there is 
none that has been so much narrowed and belittled; that, too, 
having been done by men who, while claiming to be disciples 
in his school, have carefully repudiated the most essential portion 
of the teachings of Adam Smith. 

Of what, now, does wealth really consist? Let us see! 

Robinson Crusoe having made a bow had thus acquired 
wealth; that wealth exhibiting itself in the power obtained 
over the natural properties of wood and muscular fibre, thereby 
enabling him to secure increased supplies of food with greatly 
diminished expenditure of labor. Having made a canoe he found 
his wealth much increased, his new machine enabling him to 
obtain still further increase of food, and of the raw materials of 
clothing, at still decreased cost of personal effort. Erecting a 
pole on his canoe he now commands the services of wind, and 
with each and every step in this direction finds himself ad- 
vancing, with constantly accelerated rapidity, toward becoming 
master of nature, and a being of real wealth and power. 

The picture here presented of the doings of an isolated indi- 
vidual is being now reproduced on a scale of wonderful magnifi- 
cence by men engaged in erecting the poles, and stretching the 
wires, by means of which the thousand millions of the world’s 
people are being enabled, on the instant, to communicate with 
each other, time and distance being in this manner almost anni- 
hilated. We have here a growth of wealth and power the value, 
moral and material, of which is almost beyond calculation; and 
yet, if we are to believe Mr. Mill and his fellow-economists of 
the British school, no wealth has thus been created except so far 
as is made manifest in certain poles and wires distributed over 
the earth’s surface, or in certain other wires submerged beneath 
the ocean. 

But recently a British army was saved from ruin by the fortu- 
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nate presence of a little machine of American invention by means 
of which the services of water, then greatly needed, had been 
almost at once obtained. Here, as a consequence of growing 
power over nature, we have wealth of almost inestimable money 
value, yet does it find no place in the eyes of British economists 
beyond the mere commercial estimate of the little machine itself. 
Still further, the great men to whose successive discoveries we 
have been indebted for knowledge that has led to the production 
of such a machine, must, according to Mr. Mill, be classed as non- 
producers of wealth, for the reason that, however beneficial their 
labors, “an increase of material products forms no part of that 
benefit.” 

The landholder sinks a shaft upon his property by means of 
which there are brought to light large deposits of that material 
a single ton of which, during the period of its combustion, 
does the work of thousands of men. Having thus obtained con- 
trol of a vast reservoir of force he parcels it out among his neigh- 
bors, claiming of them a royalty utterly trivial when compared 
with the labor that, by his aid, is now economized, thereby 
adding largely to the wealth of all. Furnaces and mills next 
taking their places in the neighborhood of the fuel thus devel- 
oped other natural forces are brought to the aid of man, and 
now the farmer more and more obtains power for diversifying his 
cultivation, substituting the smaller products which yield so 
largely and pay so well, for the exhaustive wheat crop by means 
of which his land had been so much impoverished.* Released 
thus from all dependence on distant markets, his emancipation 
from the tax of transportation exhibits itself in great increase 
of the exchangeable value of his land, and here it is that we find 
the most important element of that rapidly growing wealth which 
now exhibits itself in a duplication of the money value of our 
material property in the last decade. How such power of accu- 
mulation as is thus exhibited can be made to accord with the 
assertion of Mr. Mill that nearly all the wealth of such a country 
as Britain had been “the product of human hands in the last 





* So great, under the protective system established in 1861, has been the 
growth in the quantity and money value of those minor products whose 
market is necessarily close at home—and especially of fruits—that they 
already far exceed the wheat crop in their money value. 
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twelve months,” it is for that gentleman, or his disciples among 
ourselves, to explain. 

The extent to which time and labor have been economized by 
the use of steam employed in transferring, by land and water, 
both men and things, can scarcely here be estimated ; yet does 
the growth of wealth thus exhibited find no recognition at the 
hands of British economists except so far as represented by the 
mere machinery by means of which the saving is effected. 

2. Wealth consists in the power to command the services of the 
always gratuitous forces of nature. That power grows as men 
are more and more enabled to combine their efforts for nature’s 
subjugation. That such combination may be effected there 
must be that diversification in the demands for human power 
which results from variety in the modes of employment. The 
more thorough that diversification the greater is the tendency 
towards production of men like Fulton, Morse, Davy, Farraday, 
Bessemer, Scott, and Dickens, greatest of all the “producers of 
wealth,” although wholly excluded from consideration by men 
who restrict the domain of economical science to material wealth 
alone. 

The object of protection to domestic industry is that of bring- 
ing about the diversification of employment above described. 
Without it, men cannot combine together. Without it, they must 
remain slaves to nature, and the societies of which they are a 
part must exhibit the same weakness that is now so clearly 
obvious in all those communities which, like Ireland, India, Por- 
tugal, Turkey, and Carolina, find themselves limited to the work 
of exhausting the soil in raising rice, corn and cotton, for the 
supply of foreign markets. With it, there must be daily in- 
creasing economy of muscular force, attended with growing de- 
velopment of that brain power to which we stand now indebted 
for the fact, that each individual in these Northern States may 
claim to command the services of many willing slaves engaged in 
supplying him with food, clothing and shelter, while themselves 
consuming nothing whatsoever beyond a trivial proportion of the 
fuel that they themselves had brought to light. Southern men, 
throughout the war, could, on the contrary, command little beyond 
the services of negro slaves for whose maintenance there was 
required a large proportion of the things produced; and hence 
the weakness that throughout the South was manifested. 
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The more thoroughly the great natural forces are subjected to 
human control, and the more numerous these unconsuming 
slaves, the greater becomes the power of production, and the 
greater is the tendency towards that accumulation of wealth 
which manifests itself in the physical, mental, moral, and political 
improvement of a people. 

3. Looking now, however, across the Atlantic, we find in the 
British islands a people counting less than 30,000,000, controlling 
those great forces to the extent, as we are assured, of the power 
that would be furnished by 600,000,000 men, giving no less than 
twenty non-consuming slaves to each person, young and old, male 
and female, of the total population. We have here an amount of 
wealth the like of which has never until now been known; and 
yet, so far has it been from giving such improvement as is above 
described that Ireland presents a condition of things disgraceful 
to the age ; that Scotland exhibits great districts now in a state of 
almost entire wilderness which half a century since were occupied 
by a people of high intelligence; that English agricultural labor, 
as stated by the Edinburgh Review, a most uncompromising ad- 
vocate of the existing system, has before it no future but the 
poor-house; and that even Mr. J. 8. Mill, British free trade advo- 
cate as he is, finds himself compelled to assure his readers of his 
belief, that “it is questionable if all the mechanical inventions yet 
made have lightened the day’s toil of any human being. They 
have,” as he continues, “enabled a greater population to live the 
same life of drudgery and imprisonment, and an increased num- 
ber of manufacturers and others to make fortunes ;’’ such, in his 
view, being the sole result thus far attained as a consequence of 
discoveries in science, and improvements in their modes of appli- 
cation, which enable English writers to assure the world that 
British wealth is now accumulating at the extraordinary rate of 
more than $500,000,000 a year! 

The view thus presented by the most distinguished of British 
economists is, however, that of an Englishman writing of man 
only as he is found existing in Great Britain, or in countries 
subjected to its, so called, free trade system. That it is wholly 
incorrect in reference to those which have protected them- 
selves against that destructive and immoral system, cannot, even 
for a moment, be questioned by those who have studied the 
course of affairs in Northern Germany, and in these United States. 
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That so far as regards the writer’s own country there is in it a 
very near approach to truth, is proved by successive reports in 
reference to the sad condition of laborers generally, but more 
especially those engaged in agriculture, thus condensed by Mr. 
Ruskin in a recent lecture : 

“ Though England is deafened with spinning-wheels, her people 
have not clothes ; though she is black with digging of fuel, they die 
of cold; and, though she has sold her soul for gain, they die of 
hunger.” 

Seeking to understand the causes of the existence of such a 
state of things in a country of so rapidly growing wealth, the 
reader may now advantageously study a paragraph from a Report 
to Parliament made shortly previous to the commencement of our 
rebellion, as follows: 

“ The laboring classes generally, in the manufacturing districts 
of the kingdom, and especially in the iron and coal districts, are 
very little aware of the extent to which they are often indebted 
for their being employed at all to the immense losses which their 
employers voluntarily incur in bad times, in order to destroy 
foreign competition, and to gain and keep possession of foreign 
markets. Authentic instances are well known of employers 
having in such times carried on their works at a loss amounting 
in the aggregate to three or four hundred thousand pounds in the 
course of three or four years. If the efforts of those who encour- 
age the combinations to restrict the amount of labor and to pro- 
duce strikes were.to be successful for any length of time, the great 
accumulations of capital could no longer be made which enable a 
Sew of the most wealthy capitalists to overwhelm all foreign com- 
petition in times of great depression, and thus to clear the way for 
the whole trade to step in when prices revive, and to carry a great 
business before foreign capital can again accumulate to such an 
extent as to be able to establish a competition in prices with any 
chance of success. The large capitals of this country are the 
great instruments of warfare against the competing capitals of 
foreign countries, and are the most essential instruments now 
remaining by which our manufacturing supremacy can be main- 
tained ; the other elements—cheap labor, abundance of raw mate- 
rials, means of communication, and skilled labor—being rapidly 
in process of being equalized.” 

The picture here presented is thoroughly accurate, and exhibits 
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as well the course of British operations in relation to wool and 
cottun as in regard to iron, the essential object of the “ wealthy 
capitalists” of England being that of annihilating everywhere 
competition for control of those great natural forces which they 
themselves have to so great an extent subjected to their service. 
Hence it is that in all the countries subjected to the British sys- 
tem there is so trivial a growth of wealth and power, even where 
there is not a diminution of both. What, however, under these 
circumstances, is the course of things at home? What, when war 
rages as above described—when “ wealthy capitalists” are filling 
all markets, foreign and domestic, with goods to be sold at less than 
cost—becomes of Englishmen of moderate fortunes who find them- 
selves unable to meet the terrific domestic competition thus estab- 
lished? Are they then not driven to the wall? Assuredly they 
are, each successive crisis witnessing the bankruptcy of thousands 
of the most useful men, with corresponding increase of the control 
of those great “capitalists” over both labor and its products. 
Wealth grows, but the tendency is, and under such circumstances 
must necessarily be, towards its centralization in fewer hands, 
the rich becoming daily richer; the Times meanwhile assuring us 
that it seems beyond the wit of man to devise any means of 
arresting the flood of pauperism which has now set in, and which 
rises higher with each successive tide.* 

Of the 200,000 English landholders of the days of Adam Smith 
there now remain less than 30,000; and of the whole land of 
England more than half, according to Mr. Bright, is owned by 
one hundred and fifty persons. Half of Scotland is now held by 





* “The feudalization going on in our manufacturing social economy is 
very conspicuous in some of the great cotton factories. The master-manu- 
facturer in some districts, who employs eight hundred or a thousand hands, 
deals in reality only with fifty or sixty sub-vassals, or operative cotton- 
spinners, as they are technically called, who undertake the working of so 
many looms, or spinning-jennies. They hire and pay the men, women and 
children, who are the real operatives, grinding their wages down to the 
lowest rate, and getting the highest they can out of the master-manufacturer. 
A strike is often the operation of these middle-men, and productive of little 
benefit to, and even against the will of, the actual workmen. They are, in 
the little imperium of the factory, the equivalent to the feudal barons.’’— 
Land: Notes of a Traveller, p. 177. 
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less than a dozen proprietors, a third of the Scottish population 
meanwhile living, or trying to live, in houses consisting of but a 
single room. Wealthy bankers and manufacturers become cab- 
inet ministers and peers of the realm, the men to whose labors 
they stand indebted for their fortunes meantime finding it daily 
more and more difficult to obtain proper food, proper clothing, 
or decent shelter for their wives, their children, and themselves. 

The gulf dividing the non-workers from the workers becomes 
thus daily wider, doing this as a necessary consequence of that 
system which looks to making of Britain the one and only work- 
shop of the world, and of which Mr. Mill is now one of the most 
distinguished advocates. Could that gentleman but be persuaded 
to study the facts of the world at large, instead of limiting himself 
to those of Britain alone, he would soon arrive at an understand- 
ing of the causes why he had found himself led to the strange 
conclusion, that“ all the mechanical inventions yet made” had 
failed to “lighten the day’s toil of any single human being.” 

The British system is a war of capital against labor, both do- 
mestic and foreign, and hence it is that the Times finds it neces- 
sary to advise its readers to be careful that, “in advocating the 
‘rights of labor,’ they are not digging a grave for free trade.” It 
is a war for the annihilation of all such rights, abroad and at 
home. 

4. Against this system, the most adverse to the growth of gen- 
eral wealth, power, and human happiness, of any that has ever 
been devised, the laborers of the world seek protection, and in 
every case the advance, or retrogression, of the various communi- 
ties is seen to be in the direct ratio of their success or failure in 
securing the adoption of measures needed for its maintenance. 
Ireland, Portugal, Turkey, Mexico, and the States of South 
America, decline from year to year in both wealth and power. 
Dazzled by a supposed success of the British system Louis Na- 
poleon was led to efforts at building up a great foreign com- 
merce at the cost of the domestic one, the result now exhibiting 
itself in an almost entire disappearance of French wealth and 
power. Prussia, wiser far, has looked for wealth to the promo- 
tion of domestic commerce, protecting her labor, and thereby de- 
veloping the intellectual powers of her people, until at length she 
has created—and that in the short space of five and thirty years— 
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the most powerful empire of Europe, if not even of the world at 
large. Among ourselves, the protective periods of the last half 
century, commencing as they did in 1824, 1842, and 1861, have 
exhibited a wonderful growth of wealth and power—the British 
free trade periods, those commencing in 1817, 1835, and 1847, 
having, on the contrary, closed with bankruptcy, private and 
public, so universal as to have caused the transfer, under the 
sheriff’s hammer, of a large portion of the property of our 
countrymen. 

Of all tests of the growth of wealth the most. certain is s that 
which is found in the comparative power of a people for the pro- 
duction and consumption of iron. Subjecting now to this test 
these several periods we obtain the following results, to wit: 


In the free trade period which closed in 1824, the consump- 
tion of foreign and domestic iron was, per head, pounds, . 
Under protection it rose, in 1835, to . . . . . 48 
Under British free trade it fell, in 1842, to . . ° - 38 
Under protection it rose, in 1847-8, to . ° ° ° 
Under British free trade it fell, in 1858-60, to . . 80 


Under the moderate protection of the tariff of 1861, it nes 
now risento morethan . ‘ , . ‘ ‘ - 140 
And promises soon to reach . . . . ‘ . - 200 


To those who shall now reflect upon the fact, that our present 
consumption exceeds a ton to every sixteen of our total pop- 
ulation, and that nearly the whole of this is given to the crea- 
tion of machinery to be used in enabling our people to obtain 
that increased control over the great forces of nature which con- 
stitutes wealth, it will scarcely appear surprising that the growth 
of material wealth of the past decade, despite the waste resulting 
from a gigantic war, should now be estimated at a sum equal to 
the whole accumulation of the centuries by which that war had been 
preceded, the fifteen thousand millions of 1860 being now repre- 
sented by an estimated thirty thousand millions for 1870. 

Wealth grows with the growth of man’s power over nature. 
The more that growth the more feeble becomes nature’s resist- 
ance, and the greater is the tendency towards acceleration of 
progress in the further growth of wealth. 

H. C. Carey. 
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LILY. 


‘“* Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth forth a swect smell.” 
Bacon: Sytva SYLVARUM. 


I MARKED thy heart-throb daily fail, 
But when the rose was past, 

The Lily, heavenly pure and pale, 
Breathed sweetness to the last. 


Six years our babe alone had lain : 
Six years ago she died— 

The darling that we lost, again 
Sleeps by her mother’s side. 


How wearily life lingers on, 
Since thou, its light, art fled ; 

The hours which with thy glory shone 
Lie with thee mid the dead. 


How agonizing memory tracks 
The words and acts of years, 
And from forgotten hours awakes 
A thousand thoughts for tears. 


As beams the conscious eye with day, 
Glad in the power to see, 

I knew I was not all of clay, 
Because I treasured thee. 


Yet, fond as I believed my love, 
I loved thee not enough ; 

Dear one, thou never wouldst reprove— 
Ah! this is my reproof. 


Leaf, flower and fruit were mirrored on 
Our joy’s unbroken flow ; 

Spring freshness, summer gladness, shone 
With autumn’s mellow glow. 


But when the thought that we must part 
Came troubling all my dreams, 

A dimness spread upon my heart, 
Like mist on wintry streams ; 


Hope trembled like the leafless wood 
When midnight tempests blow, 

And Sorrow deep in sorrow stood, 
Like grave-stones in the snow. 





Lily. 


In meekness didst thou fade from earth ; 
Soft was thy parting breath ; 

O! better than the day of birth, 
To thee the day of death ! 


Immortal calmness seemed thy sleep ; 
Yet, all thy fetters riven, 

Thy pure, seraphic pinions sweep 
The cloudless light of Heaven. 


In beauty, free from beauty’s pride, 
Thou stoodst in maiden bloom ; 

Love will not think of years—my bride, 
I laid thee in the tomb. 


Light was thy step where sorrow bled, 
Thy presence staunched the wound, 
And like a rainbow’s touch, would shed 

Fragrance on all around. 


Thou wast my strength in every good, 
My stay in every ill; 

Bless thee ! though thou hast passed the flood, 
Thine accents cheer me still. 


Thy low, sweet words yet fill my ear, 
Thy hand yet rests in mine ; 

And with my children, bowed in prayer, 
I feel they yet are thine. 


Mid tropic flowers, thy swimming eye 
Still spake thine inward peace ; 

Thy soul was brighter than the sky, 
And clearer than the seas. 


The Southern Cross, that goes not down, 
Blazed trembling in the sea ; 

But, O, the Cross that won thy Crown 
Was brighter far to thee. 


Yet to the Isles, with beauty thronged, 
In sky, on shore and wave, 

Thou spakest Peace ; then breath prolonged 
The life it could not save. 


Vainly their constellations burned, 
Balmy their breezes sighed ; 

Thy prayer to Heaven for home was turned ; 
Thy prayer was not denied. 
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Yes, mid the scenes thou lovedst so well, 
With dear ones gathering ’round, 

When chimed the noon’s dividing bell 
Thy form was lifeless found. 


A pallid brightness beamed on thee, 
All Heaven around thee shone ; 

Thy last faint gasp was Victory, 
Thy dying couch a throne. 


Thy sufferings hallow many a spot, 
A murmur clouds not one ; 

In anguish closed thy course, but not 
Impatient was it run. 


Saviour, be piteous and forgive, 
If, in the first despair, 

The joy of Heaven, for which I live, 
Is that my wife is there. 


O, Grave ! how sacred is thy power, 
Though strewn with buds thou art ; 

Poor are they to the spotless flower 
Thou hidest in thy heart. 








THE BURDEN OF OUR ANXIETIES. 


“‘'THERE is less misery and less happiness in America than in 
any country that I know of.” We reckon this epigram of Lord 
Morpeth’s among the things so well worth quoting that they are 
worth requoting. A Pittsburgh artist of our acquaintance con- 
firms the nobleman’s remark by the result of his study of human 
faces in the two hemispheres. The faces of even the poorest and 
the busiest men in European cities indicate an enjoyment and 
satisfaction in life which is wanting in that of an average Amer- 
ican. There is a look of care-worn anxiety about most of the 
frequenters of our cities’ thoroughfares which is deeply melan- 
choly. The present writer has stood for a good while in an open 
doorway, close to Chestnut street, without being able to see one ex- 
ception to the general rule. Nor is it worst with us; we are about 
medium between the best and the worst. The Bostonians have 
such a look of preoccupation and concern stamped on their faces 
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that their ladies have grown too keen in expression to be beau- 
tiful. In New York and its western suburb—Chicago—things 
are worse; in Baltimore and Cincinnati not so bad. An English 
traveller says that in Chicago every one looked to him as if they 
were going to some place ; in Cincinnati, as if they had been there 
and were coming back. Were our great cities to become mere 
marts of commerce, according to the ideal of some of our social 
philosophers, New York would give tone to them all in this 
respect. The comparative quietness of our manufacturing cities 
is one of the subsidiary advantages of a financial system built up 
in conformity to the laws of social science. 

Very few people realize the importance of the true and whole- 
some enjoyment of life. Mrs. Jamieson notices that “Dante 
placed in his lowest hell those who in life were melancholy and 
repining without a cause, thus profaning and darkening God’s 
blessed sunshine; and in some of the ancient systems of vices 
and virtues, melancholy is unholy and a vice; cheerfulness is holy 
and a virtue. Lord Bacon also makes one of the characteristics 
of moral health and goodness to consist in ‘a constant quick 
sense of felicity and a noble satisfaction.’” The old Hebrew 
prophet, describing a state of national desolation, says: 


The elders have ceased from the city gate, 
The young men from their music: 

The joy of our heart is ceased : 

Our dancing is turned into mourning. 


Life is not worth having on such gloomy terms as Americans 
have it. It is useless to heap up what we call the good things of 
this life if we fail to “get the good of them.” To vex one’s soul 
with cankering care and wearisome anxiety in the pursuit of “a 
living,” is causdé vivendi perdere causas. 

One great drawback to an American’s enjoyment of life is his 
real indifference to his own work and its uses. It seems strange 
to say this of such a busy generation, but it is the truth. Very 
few Americans make much of their peculiar work. They do not 
call themselves successful in so far as they have done it well and 
usefully. They always estimate success by a standard outside 
of it. A merchant may have fed great cities, or adorned and 
beautified daily life by the elegance and taste of his wares, yet 
he will not be held successful unless he has made money also. 
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Success in his business goes for nothing, even in his own thoughts, 
unless he has a good balance at the banker’s. A lawyer may have 
hindered great injustices by wide learning and eloquent pleading; 
he may be able to boast, with the old Edomite sheik— 


I delivered the poor that cried ; 

And the fatherless, and him that had no helper ; 
The blessing of the perishing man came upon me, 
And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 

I put on righteousness as a robe, 

And judgment as a turban. 

I was eyes to the blind and feet to the lame ; 

I was a father to the poor ; 

The cause which I knew not I searched out, 

And I broke the teeth of rascals 


—but neither society nor even his professional brethren will 
reckon him a successful man, unless he has so done all these 
things as to earn and save money in the doing of them. It once 
was different in this profession ; it is still different in others. A 
physician will hardly be respected who uses his own profession 
simply as a means to be rich—who reckons an operation brilliant 
or creditable in proportion to the fee that it brings him. The 
ministry of the gospel also owns another standard. 

Worldliness, then, whichis but one form of selfishness—tlie 
living for gain, and not for use—is a great drawback to the 
enjoyment of life. The remedy for it is not to make less of our 
daily work, but to make more of it,—to magnify our oflice by 
reckoning our daily work to be something in itself, and not 
merely a means to make money. In the simpler, more child- 
like, and therefore less worldlike, ages of the world, men honored 
and adorned their daily work after a different fashion from ours. 
They lived close to their shops and workshops, beautified them 
with ornament, and in various ways showed their attachment to 
them. They organized their crafts into guilds and brotherhoods, 
and boasted of the use and social service of even menial occupa- 
tions—* bestowing more abundant honour upon the uncomely 
parts.” They loved their work, and were its masters, not its 
slaves; they enjoyed life in it. 

But nowadays, work is a curse, because men do not love it; a 
wearying care and anxiety, because they put their heart not into 
it, but into the money it brings them or fails to bring. And, by 
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consequence, their amusements are equally burdensome. Every 
part of life reacts upon every other. Men cannot, if they will, 
divide up their lives into distinct halves, and keep the two sepa- 
rate. If they do not enjoy their work they will not enjoy their 
rest, or the pastimes with which they try to fillit up. These latter 
become heavy and artificial, wearisome attempts at being amused. 
Our national holidays are such in no sense of the term, except the 
formal one. Failing in every thing but noise and glare, we have 
at last adopted these as the proper way of celebrating the nation’s 
birthday. We are not sure of other methods. Processions are 
laborious failures; orations are out of date; spectacles we have 
not the artistic taste for. But as long as gunpowder holds 
out we can certainly make a din and a glare, so we stick to them. 
The means invented by the childish idolators of China to drive 
away the evil spirits, we adopt to express our gratitude and joy 
for the providential events which made us an independent part of 
Christendom. 

Perhaps the fact that there is “less misery’ in America than 
elsewhere has something to do with the fact that there is “less 
happiness” here. We do not reap the benefits of the great law 
of compensation as others do. We are never quite hungry enough 
to enjoy our food to the full; never quite naked enough to know 
the full glory of a new coat. We live on a dead prairie level of 
moderate, and therefore unappreciated, comfort. We do not 
enjoy the summer as keenly as did the old Greeks and Romans, 
who crouched shivering over a weak, smoky fire, or tramped up 
and down a sheltered colonnade to warm themselves; nor even as 
did our medizval and more immediate forefathers, whose doors 
and windows were so poorly fitted to their frames that their 
houses were nearly as open to every draught as if built in imitation 
of a bird-cage.* They had nothing but cold and abusive words 
for dreary winter; but then they revelled in the glories of summer 
as we do not. The Greeks shrunk back in horror and dread 
from the grandeurs of mountain scenery ; but then they relished 
“sunny spots of greenery” all the more keenly for the contrast. 
Since the darkness has lost its population of ghouls and fairies, 





* Thomson is said to have written much of his poem on ‘* Winter”’ in bed, 
with his hand stuck through a hole in the blanket, in the vain effort to keep 
warm. 
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ghosts and demons, we care less for the light and its pleasures. 
If the reader wishes to know what sunshine and peace are, let 
him find a sheltered and sunshiny spot behind a high wall on a 
blustering March day. He will see how contrast heightens en- 
joyment, and will begin to learn why it is that masses of people 
in Europe, who have had but a scanty breakfast and are not sure 
of their dinner, have yet more real pleasure and delight in life 
than our “ well-to-do and comfortable” citizens. 

One remedy for this state of things must be the multiplication 
of objects of popular interest and the emphatic assertion of their 
importance as paramount to that of money. Music and the arts, 
literature and culture, must go hand in hand with the growth of 
wealth and prosperity, unless the whole national life is to be a 
gloomy, mammon-worshipping, worldly vulgarity. It is not the 
church solely, nor even mainly, that is crying out against the 
money-worshipping tendency of our times. Artists and men of 
letters are equally, nay, more, emphatic in their protests, in so far 
as they have their own work and the good of their country at 
heart. They, too, are forced to confess that the worldliness of 
society, its lack of simplicity and the absence of noble motives, 
are fatal to the higher interests of society, without at all sub- 
serving the lower. All thoughtful men must confess that society 
is verifying the words of an old Jewish writer, who had seen as 
much of the world as Ulysses himself, and was a man of practical 
business instincts: “* They that haste to be rich 
pierce themselves through with many sorrows.” 

Joun Dyer. 








THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA. 


[Concluded.] 


From Fort Garland to the Rincon or northern extremity of 
the San Luis Park there are two roads, the one along the-sandy 
base of the Cristonis and the other along the magnificent old 
Rio Grande del Norte. The latter, though the longer, is far 
the more interesting. You are to bear in mind that you are 
now on the eastern side and near the northern end of the great 
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valley above mentioned, and that the Rio Grande flows through 
its middle, some thirty miles west of you, and just before reach- 
ing the neck of the Park it makes an abrupt bend to the west, 
cutting through the Sierra Madre and bringing the waters of the 
extreme western part of Colorado, and ‘almost the eastern part 
of Utah, down in its magnificent tide. Here the Sahwatch river 
joins it from the north, but the Sahwatch also breaks through 
the mountain chain from the west, and our course was due north 
through the Poncha Pass. It was a beautiful, clear morning, the 
temperature a little low for non-active people, but delightful for 
riding, and the atmosphere diamond clear, when we took a re- 
luctant leave of our kind hosts at the fort and rode out directly 
west. New beauties of the Park came to view with every mile 
we travelled, till at last, just as the softened outline of rugged 
“Qld Baldy,” just behind the place where the fort lay, marked 
our distance from the latter place, we began to travel over a new 
soil. Perhaps nothing is so striking to the traveller over arid 
sands and dry wastes as the commencement of green vegetation. 
It is the rainbow in the sky to one who has lost his way, and 
promises life and strength for days to come. After the hundreds 
of miles of dry sage brush, which looked as dusty and gray as 
Phil Sheridan’s coat in Buchanan’s celebrated picture in illustra- 
tion of his still more celebrated form, this green was to our eyes 
like the music of lutes and the sight of a long-abandoned home. 
Our horses, too, were invigorated by it, responding cheerfully to 
the encouraging voices of their masters, and we galloped over 
the remaining half-dozen of miles which lay between us and the 
Rio Grande in a very short time. We were prepared for almost 
any thing in the shape of running water except what we saw. 
We had expected to find a sluggish, shallow stream, margined by 
rank vegetation and discolored by the decomposing mud which 
contained it. We found a superb, comparatively rapid current, 
crystal clear, and, to our parched lips, cold as ice, deeper than 
any river we had as yet met with, and as pure as it looked. The 
birds were thick above and beside it, and fish disported them- 
selves in numbers in its waters, and this circumstance gave us the 
cue. In a few moments we were all Izaak Waltons, and to such 
purpose that in less than an hour we had caught some sixty beau- 
tiful, rose-tinted, speckle-backed trout, weighing from one to three 
pounds. Such trout were certainly never before seen, at least we 
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thought so as, after our rapid march and exhausting camp duties, 
we squatted on the ground and enjoyed the repast which had just 
been removed from the fire. Noble river, we shall never forget 
you and the paradise you make of Governor Gilpin’s Sangre de 
Cristo Grant. This, then, is the Great American Desert—luxu- 
riant trees, fine green grass and millions of acres of the most 
arable land. This is the “ Unknown” marked in our school geog- 
raphies and dedicated to races of beings who can live without food 
or water, but evidently not unknown to our friends, the ducks, the 
pheasants and the fish, who, in spite of their ignorance of school 
geography, have dared to show the good taste of coming here to 
abide. This, then, is the part of the United States indicated by 
ranges of mountains running everywhere and nowhere, and look- 
ing (as Mr. Lesley once said) like great centipedes crawling over 
the map. Well, that will change before long, and we can afford 
to endure Governor Gilpin for finding the hole where the leg of 
the compass used by the original architect of creation rested, 
when he sketched out the boundaries of the universe on his own 
beautiful Sangre de Cristo Grant. “ What are you going to do 
with all this sand, Governor?” once said an objector to our 
friend’s theories. The Governor turned upon him a withering 
look, and slowly nodding his head to emphasize each word, re- 
plied: “ Make bottles of it to hold the wine which will be made 
in this region.”” The reply to this is not recorded. 

But we must now hasten, in a few words, over the remainder of 
our route. Passing up into the northernmost point of the San 
Luis Park, through the neck called the Rincon, and along 
Homan’s creek, which heads up, on the divide between this and 
the Arkansas River Park, we pass a beautiful little nook just 
purchased - by another fellow-townsman of ours, Mr. J. Comegys 
Paul, one of the most favorably known lawyers in Colorado. 

The Poncha Pass is a notch like almost all of the passes 
through these mountains; but the cutting is so deep and sharp, 
and has so evidently been accomplished at one time by water, 
that the scenery as you ride through is wild and beautiful in the 
extreme. Here a small herd of deer was browsing on a high 
cliff, as I rode down—the so-called black-tailed deer of these 
mountains; but not showing any disposition either to be shot or 
to surrender, they left the pass to “ Mineral” (my horse) and to 
me. We passed a well-to-do farmer from New York who had 
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located in the Arkansas River Park, just beyond the mouth of 
the pass on the opposite side; and crossing the Arkansas river 
at a very deep ford, which the least approach of a freshet makes 
impassable, we directed our steps to Trout Creek Pass, another 
notch separating this intermediate park and water shed from 
South Park. 

While hastening on to our destination, I must not omit to 
mention that the “jack-rabbit,” an animal resembling more a 
kangaroo in its motions, is very common throughout this coun- 
try, and furnishes an endless source of amusement and exercise 
to those who like hunting. The Rocky Mountain sheep, the 
badger and the black-tail deer are game of a higher order, and, 
the hunters say, are quite abundant; but, as a disappointed 
broker remarked, after an unsuccessful expedition after them, 
“the game in a country is too much like fancy stocks: it has a 
fictitious and nominal value; but when you want to realize it, it 
isn’t there.” 

Through the Trout Creek Pass along the south corner (some- 
what like the Rincon of San Luis) of South Park, over the alkali 
white plains, down into the valley of and acyoss the South 
Platte, up again on to a high bluff to the north, and you rein 
your steed in the streets of the promising little town of Fairplay. 
Here are some fifty or sixty houses arranged to form three streets, 
and a population of farmers and miners. Recently the discovery 
of rich lodes in the bordering mountains of this park have 
given this town a great impetus; and if it have what its name 
imports, it may yet be a flourishing city. Twenty miles to the 
south of the town are the salt works of Rawlings & Hall, where 
from a salt spring they produce a very good article, and find their 
demand in the wants of the farmers and the smelters up in Cen- 
tral City and Denver. From here we pushed on along the course 
of the Platte river, through its gorge in the Eastern hills, stopping 
at the Cenotia House on the summit of the divide—the Tip Top 
House of the Rocky mountains—with one stop to look at the 
view to the westward. In the Capitol at Washington is a picture 
in the rotunda, called “ Westward Ho,” and this picture is familiar 
to all who look upon bank notes as works of art, or interest 
themselves in any thing more than the figures indicating dollars 
upon their faces, for this picture has been reproduced upon some 
of our bank notes ($5.00 or $10.00, or perhaps $20.00.) It rep- 
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resents an emigrant’s wagon slowly threading its way through a 
magnificent valley surrounded by high mountains. This picture 
is a reproduction of the view to which I referred, and falls far 
short of the beauty of the original. 

The rest of the journey, fifty miles or so to Denver, is hardly 
worth noticing, except the magnificent descent of the road on the 
eastern flank of the Eastern Flankers, a thousand feet above the 
valley of the Platte, and along the edge of a beetling precipice. 
Any thing grander than this it would be difficult to find; and 
with this last glance, we leave one of the finest vertebra of the 
Backbone of America. P. F., Jr. 








THE GERMAN WORKINGMAN.* 


THe German workman is a notable person in these days of 
sudden and sweeping changes in the political world of Europe, 
worthy of study as one of the elements of the strength of the 
great military nation of our days, and also—if we may credit 
recent despatches in regard to Democratico-Socialist movements— 
one of the elements of her weakness also. Mr. James Samuel- 
son, an Englishman of the Manchester school-and a shares of its 
unsentimental kind of philanthropy, made a trip through Ger- 
many into Switzerland, before the present war broke out, with a 
view to learn something of their condition and prospects, and to 
see what light their experience would furnish for the solution of 
similar problems at home. Mr. Samuelson is what Carlyle would 
call a “credible person with eyes ;” so his book, containing what 
he saw and learnt on his trip, is not without its value. 

One notable point in it is the persistency with which he assails 
what he regards as English prejudices, or at least as the preju- 
dices of certain classes of Englishmen. He declares himself 
decidedly opposed to the substitution of a continental Sunday 
for the English one, yet he asserts that German and Swiss law 





*THE GERMAN WORKINGMAN: His INSTITUTIONS FOR SELF-CULTURE 
AND His UNIONS FOR MATERIAL PRoGREsS. By James Samuelson, Edi- 
tor of The Quarterly Journal of Science, and President of the Liverpool 
Operatives Trades’ Hall. London: Longmans, 1869. 
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allows and encourages the working classes to make a better use 
of the weekly rest-day than the English do. The German has 
open to him beer gardens in the suburbs, where he and his family 
go to spend the hours quietly in the open air listening to music, 
sacred and secular. The Englishman, unless he be a church or 
chapel-goer, stays in his close, unwholesome room, or leaves his 
wife and children there and betakes himself to the gin shop to 
get drunk. Yet a test recently applied in one town shows that 
quite a large proportion of German workingmen are members 
or adherents of the various churches. As to the best use of 
Sunday, Mr. Samuelson says little; while he hints that he would 
like to eompromise between English sense of propriety and rev- 
erence for the day, and German freedom. All of which may pass 
for what it is worth. 

Mr. Samuelson is as little likely to please strict teetotalers as 
strict Sabbath-keepers. He thinks that the beer of Germany 
does her workmen no harm; while the heavy ale and beer of 
England, to say nothing of her still more potent compounds, are 
decidedly injurious. Wherever he went he found the workmen 
were beer-drinkers, and saw it freely sold at every Workingmen’s 
Institute, not excepting those that are under strictly religious in- 
fluence. He found more drunkenness in Switzerland, and ascribes 
it to the free use of wine and foreign ales, while the Germans 
cling to lager beer. 

Mr. Samuelson’s journey divides itself into three stages, which 
correspond exactly to three types of the organization of labor. 
I. On his way to Switzerland he found capital and labor working 
together, in Elberfeld, Cologne and Munich, under a system of 
arbitration. Fritz of East Germany leads a very different life 
from the sadly neglected and unfortunate “Ginx’s Baby” of 
recent English fiction. While he is still in early years, a pater- 
nal government takes him by the hand and leads him to school, 
for she will have no street Arabs playing round her doors. 
From school he goes to the work for which schooling has design- 
edly fitted him, and in which his superior intelligence makes him 
more than a match for the heavier muscle of the Anglo-Saxon. 
He joins an Institute, where classes for technical and literary, 
musical and artistic study enable him to continue the work of his 
education. When his time comes he enters the army, and is 
made to feel that he is a unit for the defence of a great nation. 
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He comes back to work none the less a citizen for having been a 
soldier. Its profits clothe him and his kids decently, feed them 
passably but not abundantly, and leave him enough to pay the 
expenses of his membership at the Institute, which keeps him in 
society and reading. The technological journals of his own busi- 
ness which he finds there discuss his work with German thor- 
oughness and artistic suggestiveness. He joins their choral and 
orchestral society, if his tastes lead him ; otherwise he enjoys the 
benefit of their music. If he quarrel with his employer, a joint 
court of arbitration decides the right and wrong of the matter, 
without driving him to the desperate remedy of a strike. Such 
is labor in its old form of organization, but with its relations to 
capital tempered by justice, and under the rule of a government 
bent on the elevation of the people. The picture varies little, 
whether the scene be laid in Protestant Elberfeld, Roman Cath- 
olic Cologne, or South Germany. 

Mr. Samuelson notices one un-English feature of their Insti- 
tutes, that most of them are wholly originated and controlled by 
the workingmen themselves, differing in this from the Mechanics’ 
Institute of Great Britain, which originated with Lord Brougham 
and his aristocratic Whig friends. 

II. In Germanic Switzerland, Mr. Samuelson found the in- 
fluence for evil of socialist ideas, the trades unions being connected 
with an international socialist organization whose headquarters 
is in London, but whose influence is chiefly continental. As 
usual, socialism has sown distrust and dissatisfaction without 
leading to any positive measures of reform. The prices of food, 
clothing and lodging are higher than along the Rhine; drunken- 
ness common; strikes not unknown. The only point of compari- 
son (that he notes) in favor of the Swiss was the superior artistic 
taste displayed in the adornment of their rooms. The most 
extravagant notions of social reconstruction are disseminated by 
the organ of the socialist league, until they have come to be 
accepted by the working classes as truisms. The philosophy of 
Victor Hugo and his compeers of the Peace Congress is the 
current ideas of the workingmen in this part of the Republic. 
The Internationale Verein, while it helps members out of work 
and promotes self-improvement by classes, is wholly committed 
to socialist views. The practical results of the theory seem to be 
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to lead men to deprecate the erection of actual homesteads in the 
interest of possible castles in the air. 

In view of what is told us by other authorities, we cannot 
regard Mr, Samuelson’s picture of Switzerland as a fair one. 
Victor Hugo and his confreres are not the only ones who have 
exerted an influence on the Swiss working classes. Schultze- 
Delitsch, the great German codperative philosopher, seems to be 
a power for good in this little republic, as well as in France and 
Germany. The Handwerks-Burschen or travelling mechanics, 
for instance, have an extensively patronized “ Cotperative Store 
and Kitchen System,” which is at the same time a lodging- 
house. It has been in operation some ten years, and does a very 
large business. It keeps prices of dinners, groceries and bread 
down to the lowest possible point. The finest branch, that at 
Lausanne, has some 1,350 members, and furnishes 216,000 meals 
ayear. The Konsum-Verein, of Zurich, with twelve branches, is 
a vast ‘codperative store, whose receipts average 1,407,264 francs 
yearly, and supplies one-fifth of the people of the place with the 
necessaries of life. It has a library and reading-room, and is 
about to establish a school. One of its objects as an organiza- 
tion is, to restore the old Swiss democratic views of social organ- 
ization, which still hold their ground’ in the mountain cantons, 
and it therefore shows some fastidiousness in the election of 
members. It has already succeeded in effecting, by agitation, a 
peaceable revolution in several cantons of the lowlands. 

III. Mr. Samuelson, on his return to England, seems to have 
stayed in only a single locality where the organization presented 
features of interest; but we shall not confine our remarks to his 
book. In Breslau he found the views of the great codperative 
economist, Schultze-Delitsch, in very successful operation. The 
loan bank (Vorsuchs Verein) of this place is one of the largest 
in Germany, and its 3,500 stockholders are all workingmen, but 
the joint capital is over $1,000,000, and earns nearly ten per cent. 
dividend yearly. It is one of a confederacy of 1,500 similar banks, 
which have a united capital of $100,000,000, and represent 300,000 
stockholders, and whose loans last year were over $169,000,000. 
Its loans are secured by mortgages, which it rarely forecloses, as 
it encourages members by aid and counsel when they are in diffi- 
culties. The Breslau workman borrows his capital from the bank, 
that he may become his own employer; when his yarn has been 
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spun into cloth, or his timber converted into furniture, he carries 
it to a vast cotperative bazar, which makes him an advance upon 
it in proportion to the kind and quality of his work, enabling him 
to partly discharge his debt at the bank and to support himself 
until his work has been disposed of and he has a new batch for 
sale. He thus, by a little self-denial and patience, works himself 
into a position of independence, and becomes a capitalist and a 
holder of bank stock. The system is admirably contrived, with 
the view of reducing to a minimum the annoyance and difficulty 
which accompany all beginnings in codperation, and of throwing 
every workman on his own resources. Large banks upon this 
plan exist in Heidelberg, Stuttgardt and Ulm; but the largest in 
South Germany is that at Constance, which has a capital of 
2,000,000 florins and 900 members, and is reckoned the safest 
banking institution in all Southwestern Germany. All these are 
based on the plans of Schultze-Delitsch, who is next to Bismarck 
in the popular estimate of ability. 

The profits of middle-men and brokers, upon the small quantity 
of raw material which a single workman may need, is again saved 
by the formation of a Roh-Stoff Verein, in connection with a 
codperative store, which supply not only the members of the 
Verein but others of the same grade with both raw material and 
provisions. Some 300 of these Raw-Stock Unions are in coépe- 
ration, the largest being one in Berlin, which purchased $35,500 
last year, and cost, in all, $946. 

Codéperative Insurance, or rather Endowment, Societies have 
become a feature of Dresden, to which workmen contribute weekly 
in proportion to the number of their children. The net results 
of these deposits are available when the children are come of age, 
furnishing Gretchen’s marriage portion, or paying Fritz’s passage 
to America. Often, however, the joint endowments are employed 
to set up the family as farmers or manufacturers at home. 

The codperative stores of Germany have only begun to be 
organized ; they numbered 199 in 1866, 316 in 1867, 555 in 1868. 
Seventy-five report 36,656 members, and receipts of $1,465,657. 
For a while they were arrested in their development by an at- 
tempt to deviate from the English system of dividing the profits 
of their sales among the purchasers, but experience has shown 
them the wisdom of the plan. 

The farmers of Germany.are organizing to codperate in the 
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purchase of seed and implements. A system of land banks, 
similar to those now devised for the working classes, was the 
means of dividing up the great estates of Prussia among the 
mass of her agriculturists. Mr. Gladstone has borrowed largely 
from their system in the preparation of his Irish tenant right 
bill, which is yet to remove the greatest of Irish grievances. 

The poverty of the German nation for centuries has been one 
of the great obstacles to her internal development and European 
influence. There is therefore a deeper interest than the financial 
one attaching itself to every measure designed to put her people 
upon a better footing of comfort and prosperity. Nor can we 
fail to rejoice in the growing wealth of the only Teutonic nation 
which has shown itself free from the taint of financial corruption, 
and has cherished patriotic ideas more eagerly than others have 
hoarded gold. 








NOT OF OUR WORLD. 


ALL around you, my dear brother, 
Lies a world you never enter, 

And I think you scarcely see it 
Though it spreads before your eyes. 
You belong to quite another, 

And your bright home is its centre : 
Little wonder that you flee it, 
When your own is Paradise. 


It is early chilly morning 

When the sun seems sick of rising, 
Though it fall through crimson curtain 
On your slumber-laden eyes, 

While with many a lazy yawning 

At the daylight so surprising, 

You lie dreamily uncertain, 

Really drgading to arise. 


Hark ! the factory bells are ringing, 
The mill-whistle shrill is blowing, 
There is bustle in the hovel 

With the tramp of hurried feet. 

To the mother babes are clinging, 
She must go though it bé snowing, 
While the men with weary faces 
Must invade the silent street. 
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Yes, and children, young and tender, 
Answer to the iron summons, 

And steal shivering through the snowflakes, 
Or before the pelting rain. 

Girlhood, pale, unkempt and slender, 
Through the lanes and o’er the commons 
Must be going as the morn breaks, 

Life’s hard struggle to maintain. 


Oh, my brother, are you better 

Than these toiling men and women, 

In aught else except the chances 

That have fixed your lot and theirs ? 
Have they sinned, that God should fetter 
Them from childhood to their toil, when 
He on you in favor glances 

And your finer nature spares ? 


Have you never, in your wandering, 

Lit upon some lovely picture 

Of a far-off land of pleasure, 

Where the softly gleaming sun 

Rests on rivulets meandering 

Through green fields, where quiet Nature 
Sleepeth to a murmured measure 

Of her own till day is done ? 


Have you never sighed, contrasting 
That ideal scene of beauty 

With the rugged world about you, 

And the hard, real look of things ? 

Felt a nameless sorrow blasting 

Every joy and every duty, 

That the world could move without you, 
And a longing for the wings 


Of the dove, to soar forever 

To the land within the picture, 

To the land you knew in childhood, 
To the fields you’ve seen in dreams, 
From the reach of the stern never 
That so galls the human creature, 
To the rustle of the greenwood, 

To the murmur of the streams ? 


So to these born heirs of sorrow 

You and yours are but a vision, 

Caught gas-lighted, through some window, 
They, without in the dark street, 
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Piercing like a barbed arrow, 
Though the lip may speak derision, 
As they gaze in on the warm glow 
Of your fireside-picture sweet. 


To whom gentle Spring returning, 
And the soft green grasses growing, 
And the daisy on the smooth lawn 
Bring no pleasure—only pain ; 

And a deep and bitter yearning, 
While the years are onward going, 
Each night longing for the sundawn, 
And at morn for eve again. 


In whose heart the song birds trilling ; 
And the deep blue sky above them, 
And the scented breezes o’er them, 
And the flickering shadows cast, 
Bring no pleasure, but a thrilling, 
Hopeless wish for some to love them, 
As they see but toil before them 

And dead hopes throughout the past. 


* In whose eyes the smiles of beauty, 


And the light of loving glances, 
And the sheen of golden tresses, 
And the sound of dancing feet, 
Nerve them only for stern duty, 
While unloving age advances, 
And no love the lone heart blesses, 
No kind eyes their sad eyes meet. 


And the wedding bell but mocks them 
With its merry, merry pealing, 

As the bridal train sweeps by them 

With its scent of flashing flowers ; 

And the pluméd hearse scarce shocks them, 
Though their life away is stealing ; 

Does not cruel life deny them 

Happy homes and blessed hours ? 


So, my brother, sometimes ponder, 
Since you have all earthly treasure 
That you need, yet feel unsated, 
Wanting, still, more shining gold, 
On the ones who homeless wander, 
Or who toil without a pleasure, 
To a life of sorrow fated, 
And who are not of your world. 
E. W. Watson. 
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THE ITALIAN ELEMENT IN MILTON. 


Ir is worthy of note that as soon as the Church attained social 
and political power she used it to suppress the ancient drama, 
then in its degeneracy, on account of its opposition to her teach- 
ings. Her converts were required to renounce the “ pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world;” words which the puritan oppo- 
nents of the stage, with historical propriety, have quoted and — 
still quote as the renunciation of the drama. 

After a long series of years, during which such a thing as a 
play had not been seen or heard of, the Church herself revived 
the old “ pomps” under the forms of “ Miracle plays” and ‘‘ Mys- 
teries,” for the better instruction of the masses in the historical 
truths of the Bible, particularly those in reference to Christ. 

In time these * Miracle plays” and “ Mysteries” became more 
and more common and perverted from their original design, and 
gradually fell into disrepute, and certainly into disuse, though 
there is one example of them which has been performed for many 
years at Ober Ammergan. 

These “ Miracles” and “ Mysteries” were probably the root 
from which sprang not only the Elizabethan drama but also 
Milton's divine epics; the one adopting the human and social, and 
the other the religious elements. There is certain evidence that 
his first intention was to write his Paradise Lost as a play, and 
there is still in existence in the collections of the British Museum 
a rough draught of his poem in that form. 

Shakspeare, it is well known, was an universal copyist, and 
every year of criticism reveals the fact more and more; but as 
Emerson well says of him, (and mutato nomine it applies equally 
well to Milton :) 

“ Great men are more distinguished by range and extent than 
by originality. . . . The greatest genius is the most indebted 
man. . . . Men, nations, poets, artisans, women, all have 
worked for him, and he enters into their labors. . . . At the 
time when he left Stratford, and went up to London, a great body 
of stage-plays, of all dates and writers, existed in manuscript, 
and were in turn produced on the boards. . . . Shakspeare, 
in common with his comrades, esteemed the mass of old plays 
waste stock, in which any experiment could be freely tried. .. . 
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The amount of indebtedness may be inferred from Malone’s labo- 
rious computations in regard to the First, Second and Third 
parts of Henry VI, in which, ‘out of 6,043 lines, 1,771 were 
written by some author preceding Shakspeare; 2,373 by him, on 
the foundation laid by his predecessors, and 1,899 were entirely 
his own.’ . . . Every intellectual jewel, every flower of sen- 
timent, it is his fine office to bring to his people; and he comes 
to value his memory equally with his invention.” 

Indeed, Milton himself takes the same view, as in his answer 
to “Eikon Basilike,” (Works, vol. I, p. 526,) he says: “ He 
borrows David’s Psalms; . . . had he borrowed David’s 
heart, it had been much the holier theft. For such kind of bor- 
rowing as this, if it be not bettered by the borrower, among good 
authors is counted plagiary.” 

In Milton’s days Italy was the only country whose literature 
was complete and rounded. Petrarch, the poet of love—Tasso, 
of the Crusades—Alfieri, of Fairy Land—and Dante, of Heaven, 
Hell and Purgatory—had all lived, written and passed away, 
leaving their works behind them as their noblest monument. 
What wonder, then, that Milton, who was at all times, from his 
earliest youth, a scholar, should be influenced by them not only 
in style and imagery but in language and matter? Especially 
when it is considered that at thirty years of age he went to Italy, 
and spent nearly fifteen months there in close intimacy with 
learned Italians of his day; among whom were Carlo and William 
Dati and Bonmatthaei, on the death of the former of whom he 
wrote his “ Epitaphium Damonis.” While in Tuscany he visited 
the blind astronomer Galileo at Arcetri, and refers to him in 
the course of his great poem, as also to the leafy shades of 
Vallombrosa. We infer that he did not visit the country of the 
Waldenses, as his famous sonnets contain none of those local 
allusions which Milton delights in. The learned of Italy seem 
to have received him with favor. He says in his “ Reason of 
Church Government Urged Against Prelaty:” 

“But much latelier in the private academies of Italy, whither 
I was favored to resort, . . . some trifles which I had in 
memory, composed under twenty or thereabout, (for the manner 
is that every one must give some proof of his wit and reading 
there,) were received with written encomiums, which the Italian 
is not forward to bestow on men of this side the Alps.” 
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Paradise Lost, the greatest of Milton’s works, is at the same 
time the one in which there is the strongest evidence of the influ- 
ence of Italian literature. From quite early in life he had a 
vague idea in his mind of writing a great poem, for we find him, 
in a letter written shortly after he went to Italy, saying: “ And 
not less to an inward prompting, which now grew daily upon me, 
that by labor and intent study, . . . joined with the strong 
propensity of nature, I might, perhaps, leave something so writ- 
ten to after times as they should not willingly let it die.’ And 
towards the end of his first Ecclesiastical Treatise of Reformation 
(Prose Works, vol. I, p. 34) he gives a hint of his great but 
still unsettled poetical designs, shrouded in a very striking mix- 
ture of moral, political and religious enthusiasm: “ Then amidst 
the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some one may, perhaps, be 
heard offering at high strains, in new and lofty measures, to sing 
', and celebrate thy divine mercies and marvellous judgments in 
this land throughout all ages.” And in his subsequent work on 
the Reason of Church Government he gives us an enlarged view 
of his literary projects, not yet entirely formed, but in a state of 
chaos in his mind. To quote this passage in full would make the 
article too long. At first his idea was to take Arthur for a hero, 
as he says ina Latin poem addressed to Manso, Marquis of Villa, 
a learned Neapolitan nobleman : 


‘*O might so true a friend to me belong, 
So skilled to'grace the votaries of song, 
Should I recall hereafter into rhyme 
The kings and heroes of my native clime, 
Arthur the chief, who even now prepares 
In subterraneous being future wars, 
With all his martial knights to be restored, 
Each to his seat around the fed’ral board ; 
And, oh! if spirit fail me not, disperse 
Our Saxon plund’rers in triumphant verse.* 

CowPER. 





* O mihi si mea fors talem concedat amicum, 
Phoebeos decorasse viros qui tam bene norit, 
Si quando indigenas revocabo in carmina reges, 
Arturumque etiam sub terris bella moventem, 
Aut dicam invictee sociali foedere mens 
Magnanimos heroas ; et O modo spiritus adsit, 
Frangum Saxonicas Britonum sub marte phalanges. 
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And in the “Epitaphium Damonis” a similar purpose is an- 
nounced. 

In the prose work last quoted, published in 1641, we find 
Milton considering “ what king or knight, before the conquest, 
might be chosen, in whom to lay the pattern of a Christian hero.” 
But later, Arthur gave place to Adam, and England to Paradise. 
There are many conjectures as to the origin of this change of 
plan. Dr. Johnson observes, in his life of Milton: “ Whence he 
drew the original design has been variously conjectured by men 
who cannot bear to think themselves ignorant of that which, at 
last, neither diligence nor sagacity can discover. Some find the 
hint in an Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild, unauthorized 
story of a farce seen by Milton in Italy, which opened thus: 
‘Let the rainbow be the fiddlestick of the fiddle of the heavens.’ ” 
Let us see what Voltaire himself says of it in his “ Essay on 
Epic Poetry,” written in English : 

* Milton, as he was travelling through Italy, in his youth, saw 
at Florence a comedy called Adamo, writ by one Andreini, a 
player, and dedicated to Mary de Medicis, queen of France. 
The subject of the play was the Fall of Man; the .actors, God, 
the devils, the angels, Adam, Eve, the Serpent, Death and the 
seven mortal sins; that topic, so improper for a drama, but so 
suitable to the absurd genius of the Italian stage, (as it was at 
that time,) was handled in a manner entirely conformable to the 
extravagance of the design. The scene opens with a chorus of 
angels, and a cherubim thus speaks for the rest: ‘ Let the rain- 
bow he the fiddlestick of the fiddle of the heavens! let the planets 
be the notes of our music! let time beat carefully the measure, 
and the winds make the sharps,’ &c. Thus the play begins, and 
every scene rises above the last in profusion of impertinence. 

“ Milton pierced through the absurdity of that performance to 
the hidden majesty of the subject, which, being altogether unfit 
for the stage, yet might be (for the genius of Milton, and for his 
only) the foundation of an epic poem. 

“He took from that ridiculous trifle the first hint of the noblest 
work which human imagination has ever attempted, and which 
he executed more than twenty years after. 

“In the like manner, Pythagoras owed the invention of music 
to the noise of the hammer of a blacksmith; and thus, in our 
days, Sir Isaac Newton, walking in his garden, had the first 
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thought of his system of gravitation upon seeing an apple falling 
from a tree.” 

lt has been frequently remarked that accident and genius gen- 
erally conspire in the origin of great works, both physical and 
mental, and if, as Milton told Elwood, his question, “Thou hast 
said much here of Paradise Lost, but what hast to say of Para- 
dise found?” was the germ in the poet’s mind of “ Paradise Re- 
gained,” is it unreasonable.to conjecture that his seeing the play 
of Adamo, in Italy, was the planting of the seed in his mind, the 
rich fruit of which was “ Paradise Lost?” If, as it is highly 
probable, the drama of Andreini turned Milton’s thoughts from 
Arthur to Adan, it is quite possible that another Italian poem 
(“La Scena Tragica d’Adamo ed Eva, Estratta dai primi tre 
capi della Sacra Genesi, e ridotta a significato Morale da Troilo 
Lancetta, Benacense: Venitia, 16447’) first suggested to him the 
idea of making Adam an epic personage. 

In his address to the reader he has this very remarkable pas- 
sage: 

* One night I dreamt that Moses explained to me the mystery, 
almost in these words: 

“God reveals himself to man by the intervention of reason, and 
thus infallibly ordains that reason, while she supports her sover- 
eignty over the sensual inclinations in man, and preserves the 
apple of his heart from licentious appetites, in reward of his just 
obedience transforms the world into Paradise—of this were I to 
speak, assuredly I might form an heroic poem worthy of demi- 
gods.” 

Whatever Italian work may have given Milton the main idea, 
the whole range of Italian literature furnished him with material, 
while the stores of Greek and Latin literature were not left neg- 
lected. He seems to have regarded the whole mass of poets 
previous to himself as the quarry for his materials, but he always 
appropriates so as to improve, as will be seen by the quotations 
we are about to make. As Emerson says of Chaucer: “ He steals 
by this apology—that what he takes has no worth when he finds 
it, and the greatest when he leaves it.” 

Let us now proceed to an examination of the poem, book 
by book, to see what passages we can find which bear upon their 
faces the impress of an Italian stamp. 
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In the very opening of the first book, line 16, we find him say- 

ing what Ariosto says in the opening of his Orlando Furioso : 
‘* Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.”’ 

Again, we find close resemblance between the speeches of Satan, 
from line 94 to line 124, and line 315 to line 330, and that which 
Tasso puts into the mouth of the fallen angel, in his “ Jerusalem 
Delivered.” B. IV, stanzas 9-18. 

In line 203 we have Milton’s description of the Arch-fiend, com- 
paring him to a sea monster: 

‘* Him haply sleeping on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished-for morn delays.’’ 
So in Boiardo’s “Orlando Innamorato,” B. II, can. 13, st. 60: 
‘* His back alone he showed, of which the length 
Was greater than eleven paces, and 
The height still more; ... . 
And truly, to the one who looks at it, 
’T appears a little island in the sea.”’ 
Milton, speaking of the infernal armies, line 545, says: 
** Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 
With Orient colors waving ; with them rose 
A forest huge of spears.” 
And Tasso, describing the preparation of the Christian and 
Saracenic armies for battle—Jer. Del., B. XX, st. 28 and 29: 
‘¢ Flung to the wind, their Orient banners waved, 
Each camp appeared a lofty wood of oaks, 
So many spears there were.”’ 

We will content ourselves with giving a very few examples 
from each book, as to make a complete list of them would require 
too much time and space. Let us go on, therefore, to Book II. 

One of the most marked instances of the influence of Italian 
literature in this book, or, indeed, in the whole poem, is the de- 
scription of Belial and Moloch, and their respective speeches, 
which so greatly resemble those of Argantes and Alethes, in 
Tasso’s Jer. Del., that we are tempted to quote them at length. 

Tn line 43, Milton says: 

‘¢ And next him Moloch, scepter’d king, 
Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 
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That fought in Heaven, now fiercer by despair ; 
His trust was with th’ Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in strength, and rather than be less, 
Cared not to be at all; with that care lost 
Went all his fear; of God, or hell, or worse, 
He recked not.” 
And, describing Belial, Milton says: 
** On th’ other side uprose 
Belial, in act more peaceful and human, 
A fairer person lost not heaven ; he seemed 
For dignity compos’d and high exploit : 
But all was false and hollow ; though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels: for his thoughts were low ; 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful ; yet he pleased the ear.’’ 
And Tasso, in his “Jerusalem Delivered,” B. II, st. 59, de- 
scribing Argantes, says: 
‘*¢ Argantes called is that other knight; 


And there advanced was to honor’s height ; 
For he was stout of courage, strong of hand ; 
Bold was his heart, and restless was his sprite, 
Fierce, stern, outrageous, keen as sharpened brand : 
Scorner of God, scant to himself a friend, 
He placed his reason on his weapon’s end.” 

And in st. 58, of Alethes: 


‘*The first Alethes, . © ° e 


No plant in Pharaoh’s garden prospered higher : 
With pleasing tales his lord’s vain ears he fed, 
A flatterer, a pick-thank, and a liar.’’ 

Was there room to quote their speeches, you would see how 
close the difference of character of Moloch and Belial is to that 
of Argantes and Alethes. 

In line 432 of this book our author says: 

‘** Long is the way 
And hard, that out of hell leads up to light.’’ 
So Dante, speaking of the way up from hell, Inferno, 34, 95: 
‘* The way is long, and evil is the road.”’ 


Milton’s magnificent description of the contest between Satan 
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and Death is full of material for us, but we will select but one 
passage, in line 708, speaking of Satan: 
‘* And like a comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophincus huge, 
In th’ Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.’’ 
So Tasso, Book VII, st. 52, thus describes a Pagan warrior : 
*¢ Just as a comet, with its bristling hair, 
All bloody, glitters through the parchéd air, 
Which changes rulers, and upon the earth 
Gives fevers and all such diseases birth.’’ 
In Book III, line 56, we have: 
‘* Now had th’ Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure empyréan, where he sits 
High throned above all heighth, bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view.”’ 
And Tasso, Book I, st. 7: 
‘* When th’ Eternal Father, from his throne, 
Which in the purest part of heaven is placed, 
As high above the highest star of all 
As are the stars above th’ abyss of hell ; 
His eyes turned down, and in one single glance 
Had seen the world, and all its works and ways.’” 
In B. IV, 1. 20, Milton says of Satan: 
‘* For within him hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from hell 
One step no more than from himself can fly 
By change of place.’’ 

So Tasso, B. XII, st. 77, makes Tancred say, after he has slain 
Armida: 

‘* Swift from myself I run, myself I fear, 
Yet still my Hell within myself I-bear.’’ 

At line 140, Milton begins that beautiful description of the 
Garden of Eden, very closely imitated from Ariosto’s description 
of Paradise in his “ Orlando Furioso,” Tasso’s of the Garden of 
Armida in the “Jerusalem Delivered,” and Marino’s of the 
Garden of Venus in his “ Adonis.” A close comparison of the 
four would well repay the trouble, but we will adduce but one 
passage. In line 156, Milton says: 

‘* Now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
_ Those balmy spoils.”’ 
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So Ariosto, Orl. Fur., c. 34, st. 51, says of the “ dolce aura :” 
‘* Which, from the flowers, and fruits, and verdant fields 
Their various odors stealing as it goes, 
Compounds of all a mixture passing sweet, 
That nourishes the soul of him who breathes.”’ 
Also Marino, “ Adonis,” c. 1, st. 13: 


‘¢ Confusion sweet of thousand odors sweet, 
The thieving wind strews, stealing as it goes.”” 

Let any one, who is curious to see how good a copyist Milton 
was, compare his apostrophe to wedded love, beginning in line 
750 of this book, with one of Tasso’s letters to his relation Signor 
Hercole Tasso, (vol. 2, p. 150, Venice, 1552,) which begins, “ 0, 
sweet conjunction of hearts,’ &c. 

Not to extend this article to too great length, we will make but 
one quotation from Book V. 

In line 310 we have: 


‘Seems another morn 
Ris*n on mid-noon.”’ 


Plainly taken from Marino’s * Adonis,” c. 11, st. 7: 


** And when a light shines out from far within, 
Which sun to sun does add, and day to day.”’ 


Book VI, line 275, Michael says to Satan: 


** Hence then, and evil go with thee along, 
Thy offspring, to the place of evil, Hell, 
Thou and thy wicked crew ; there mingle broils.’’ 
Which is very similar to Tasso, c. 6, st. 64, where Michael re- 
bukes the infernal spirits who warred with the Christians: 
‘* Go hence, ye cursed, to your appointed realms, 
The land of woes, and of perpetual death, 
And, in that lake’s infernal depths profound, 
Your fiendish battles fight, and triumphs have.”’ 


In 1. 482 Satan, in the course of a council of the infernal deities, 
thus describes a cannon: 

‘¢ These in their dark nativity the deep 
Shall yield us pregnant with infernal flame ; 
Which into hollow engines long and round 
Thick-ramm’d, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, shall send forth 
From far with thundering noise among our foes 
Such implements of mischief as shall dash 
To pieces and o’erwhelm whatever stands 
se” 
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This ascription of the invention of cannon to the evil spirits 
had been made by several before Milton: by Erasmo Valvasone, 
in his “ Angeleida,” (Venice, 1590,) a portion of whose lines we 
insert : 

‘*Of sulphur and saltpetre the dark dust 

Is packed in hollow iron, then ’tis touched 

Behind with fire, and all in flame rolls out ; 

And is shot off with sudden thund’rous noise 

With lightning-flash, and smoke in volumes tost, 

And burns and overthrows whate’er it meets.’’* 
Also, by Ariosto, in his “ Orlando Furioso,” ec. 9, sts. 28, 29 and 91, 
to quote which would make too long an addition to the article. 

Dr. Taylor, in his “ Historic Survey of German Poetry,” vol. 
I, p. 175, mentions a play by John Claius, of Nuremberg, who 
flourished in the first half of the seventeenth century, entitled 
“The Angel and Dragon Strife,” in which Taylor says: “A 
stronger resemblance to Milton occurs, when the devils invent 
artillery, and direct it against the angels: 

‘Let no one fear no death, 
Bring hither the new founded ordnance, 
Hither the balls, the powder and the tow, 
We'll break a spine or two, be sure, above stairs ; 
Fresh forwards, comrades, fall upon them bravely. 
\ Some load, others fire.’ 


With this let us pass on to Book VIII; for although there are 





* For the benefit of those so inclined we append the full passage in the 
original : 
Di salnitro, e di zolfo oscura polve 
Chiude altro in ferro cavo; e poi la tocca 
Dietro col foco, e in foco la risolve : 
Onde fragoso tuon subito scocca : 
Scocca e lampeggia, e una palla volve, 
Al cui scontro ogni duro arde e trabocca : 
Crud’ é’] saetta, ch’ imitar s’ attenta 
L’ arme che ’1 sommo Dio dal Cielo aventa. 


L’ Angelo rio, quando a concorrer sorse 

Di saper, di bellezza, e di possanza 

Con |’ eterno fattor, perché s’ accorse 

Quell’ arme non aver, ch’ ogni arme avanza, 
L’ empio ordigno a compor |’ animo torse, 
Che ferir puo del folgore a sembianza : 

E con questo a’ di nostri horrido in terra 
Tiranno, arma di folgori ogni guerra. 
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many examples in Book VII, they are all of a less important 
character. 
The first thing noticed in this book is a lovely thought in line 
46. Speaking of Eve and the flowers: 
‘* They at her coming sprung, 
And touched by her fair tendence gladlier grew.”’ 


So Marino, “ Adonis,” c. 3, st. 65, of Venus: 
‘¢ The herbs made pale and yellow by the sun, 
All bloom anew and all the flowers expand.”’ 


And in c. 6, st. 146, of Adonis: 
*¢ And when he came the garden seemed to smile 
Again in freshened colors clothed.’’ 


One more passage from this book; in line 471, Adam, describing 
Eve, says: 
**So lovely fair, 

That what seemed fair in all the world seemed now 

Mean ; or in her summed up, in her contained 

And in her looks ’— 
which is very similar to what Marino makes Venus say to Paris 
of the picture of Helen; Adonis, c. 2, st. 173: 

‘* See how the beauty of her face unites 

The heap summed up of beauty in itself, 

And all perfections that have e’er been seen 

On earth are mirrored in her perfect form.”’ 


The early part of the 9th Book contains no passages of im- 
portance, so we make our first extract from 1.457. Our poet is 
here describing the temptation of Eve by the serpent, and the 
scene is in many respects similar to Tasso’s treatment of the 
temptation of the Italian Virgin Sophronia by the fierce Saracen 
king, Aladin. 

Milton says: 

‘¢ Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of gesture or least action overaw’d 
His malice, and with rapine sweet bereav’d 
His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought.’’ 

And Tasso, B. II, Jer. Del., st. 20: 

“ The modest warmth, the unexpected light 
Of high and holy beauty, for a space 
O’erpowered him—conquered of his fell despite 
He stood, and of all fierceness lost the trace.’’ 

Not to multiply extracts to too great an extent, let us leave 
Book IX, and passing over Books X, XI and XII, glance for a 
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few moments at Milton’s other poetical works, particularly the 
“ Paradise Regained.” 
In B. I, 1. 499, we have 
** For now began 
Night with her sullen wings to double shade 
The desert,”’ 


Which is very closely imitated from Tasso, Jer. Del., B. III, 
st. 71: 
‘* But now the sable shade 
Icleped night had thick enveloped 
The sun in vail of double darkness made.”’ 


In B. II, 1. 339, Milton says of the banquet spread by Satan for 
our Saviour: 
‘* In ample space under the broadest shade 
A table richly spread, in regal mode, 
With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savor, beasts of chace, and fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boil’d, 
Gris-amber-steamed ; all fish from sea or shore, 
Freshet, or purling brook, of shell or fin, 
And exquisitest name, for which was drain’d 


Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afric coast. 


Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades. 

So plainly imitated from and yet so superior to Tasso’s descrip- 
tion of Armida’s banquet to her lovers, Jer. Del., B. X, st. 64: 
‘* Under the curtain of the greenwood shade, 

Beside the brook, upon the velvet grass, 

In massy vessel of pure silver made, 

A banquet rich and costly furnished was ; 

All beasts, all birds beguiled by fowler’s trade, 
All fish were there, in floods or seas that pass, 
All dainties made by art ; and at the table 

An hundred virgins serv’d, for husbands able.” 


Passing over Book III, we will make one more extract from 
“Paradise Regained,” from Book IV, line 409, where Milton de- 
scribes a storm raised by the evil spirits, and which very closely 
resembles a similar storm in Tasso, Jer. Del., B. VII, st. 114: 

Milton says: 

* And either tropic now 
’Gan thunder, and both ends of Heaven ; the clouds, 
From many a horrid rift, abortive pour’d ° 
Fierce rain with lightning mix’d, water with fire 
In ruin reconcil’d ; nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rush’d abroad 
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From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vex’d wilderness, whose tallest pines, 
Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks 
Bow’d their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts, 
Or torn up sheer.”’ 

And Tasso: 

—"‘ Had not the Devils, who saw the sure decay 

Of their false kingdom by this bloody war, 
At once made heaven and earth with darkness blind, 
And stirr’d up tempests, storms, and blustering wind. 
Heaven’s glorious lamp wrapp’d in an ugly veil 
Of shadows dark was hid from mortal eye, 
And hell’s grim blackness the bright skies assail ; 
On every side the fiery lightnings fly ; 
The thunders roar ; the streaming rain and hail 
Pour down, and make that sea which erst was dry : 
The tempests rend the oaks, and cedars brake, 
And make not trees but rocks and mountains quake.”’ 


In the “Samson Agonistes” there are very few examples of 
our subject, and those obscure and not important; but there is 
one imitation of the Latin which is so prominent not only in 
matter but in manner that we must notice it. From line 667 to 
705 the chorus has a very fine passage which is entirely too long - 
to quote, but which resembles very closely the chorus at the end 
of Act IV of Seneca’s “ Hyppolitus,” where they are lamenting 
the immature and undeserved fate of that young hero. The 
chorus begins— 

‘*Sed cur idem 
Qui tanta regis,”’ &c. 

From the examples given above, we think it will appear what 
a great copyist Milton was—great not only in the sense of exten- 
sive, but also in that of grand. 

It is generally thought that in Physics and the Exact Sciences 
each successive man builds on the foundation laid by those 
before him, but that in Literature, and in Poetry particularly, 
the opposite is the rule, and that in order to be great a man must 
be independent of the labors of others, must be original; but 
there is need of a great change in our standard of originality: 
however much a man borrows, so “it be bettered by-him,” it 
should not be “ counted plagiarism,” for the “ bettering” makes 
it, to a certain extent at least, original. 

Oris H. KEnpDALL. 





